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as a necessary prelude to the study and practice of Canon
Law.

The task with regard to Canon Law was not the recovery, Canon Law
but the creation, of an authoritative code of law.1 The sub- The collec-
ject was a living one, and there was constantly new material ^tane
to be taken into consideration. The lack of centralisation in Gratian
the Church had prevented the creation of a code of law of
universal acceptance, though there were two or three older
collections, especially the False Decretals, which had a fairly
wide currency in the ninth and tenth centuries. But in fact
it was open to anyone to make a collection of his own, and
the particular collection in use in any district depended on
what book or books were in the local monastic or cathedral
library. It was a haphazard business, and so it long remained.
The movement for Church reform revived interest in the law
of the Church. In its first stages this movement was independ-
ent of the Papacy, as yet unreformed, and so collections of
law were still mainly local in their use. In the first half of
the eleventh century, bishop Burchard of Worms compiled
a book which had quite a wide vogue; it mirrors the condi-
tions of the time, for papal authority plays a very small
part in it.

When the Papacy was itself reformed and seeking to
make real its headship of the Church, it naturally was inter-
ested in the legal basis of its authority. So a collection was
made, probably during the Papacy of Leo IX, of decretals
(mainly from the False Decretals) which had a bearing- on
papal authority, and numerous dicta of Gregory the Great
on the same subject were added. This was obviously not
a code of Church law, but it became the core of all the law
of the Church in the future. Other, and much more complete,
collections were made in Rome or its neighbourhood, some
of which had only local currency, but some were carried by
papal legates to France and elsewhere and helped to establish
the new tradition. Independently of these, there were other
collections being made in France, but -they all start from the
same premiss. The papal authority holds the first place
in the Church, and other churches are regarded as dependent
upon it; the papal headship is thus provided with its
legal basis.' The chief part in France in this work of com-

1 Cf. above, pp. 123-4.